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REflilBMCE irmiEBALS . 



After English ballads, numbers refer to 

The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 

5 Vol. Edition. 
Francis James Child. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 



After French ballads, 

1. R. refers to Romania, vol. page. 

2. W. " " L'Anoienne Chanson Populaire 

en France. 

Jean Baptists Theodore T7eckerlln. 

3. BuJ. refers to Chants et Chansons des 

Provinces de 1' Quest. 
Jerome Bujeaud. 

4. Don. refers to Le Romancero Populaire 

de la France. 
George Doncieux. 
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U T 1 I E E . 



HEkTE m SHE BAT.LAT) . 

A Comparatlye Study of the Souroes of Traglo 

Effect In the English and French Popular Ballads 



!• Dramatis Personae. 



a. Rank. 

t . Characterization 

c. Relationship. 



II. Plot. 



a. Death feigned. 

b. Death averted. 

c. Lanner of meeting death 

1 . natural . 

2. Suicide. 

3. Poisoning. 

4. Dead ITai^ing. 

5. Accidental. 

6. Childbirth. 

7. Combat. 
6 . love . 



III. Uotivatlon. 



a. Honor. 

b. Escape disgrace. 

c . Vengeance . 

d. Jealousy. 



IV. Settings. 



a. Time, 
"b . Plaoe 



V« luental States. 

a. Grief, 
"b. Remorse 



VI. World after Death. 



a. Heaven and Hell. 

b. Spirits return 

1. To comfort, 
£• To convict. 



VII. Conventions of Death 

a. Imprecation 

b. Testament. 
0. Portent. 
d. Burial. 



VIII. Action and narration 

a. Suspense. 
b • Movement . 
c. Dialog. 



Summary. 
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DMTR IS THE BALLAD. 



The Roumanians call death "the betrothed of the world" 
In ballad days, as now, she was constantly calling her beloved 
over the borderland to herself, leaving those behind ever 
wondering at the mystery of it. This experience, with its 
familiarity and its strangeness was never far from the com- 
munal heart as it put itself into song, and even through the 
years it comes to us in the ballads. 



I. DRAMATIS FERSOSAS. 

In considering the general subject matter 
of the ballads, in which death is an element, it is necessary 
to know what kind of people take part in the action. 
From all time it has seemed fitting that characters in tragedy 
should be above, and removed from ordinary life, a rule to 
which the ballad naturally, perhaps unconsciously, conforms. 

a. Rank . 

In the English ballads, kings are very 
frequently present. We find that Earl Brand (5) courts a 
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king's daughter; that Zing Arthur figures with the Boy and 
the Mantle (29), and with Zing Cornwall (SO); that there 
are three kings in Pause Foodrage (89), and two in Flodden 
Field, King Henry, (32), and Zing Jamie (168); Johnie 
Scott (99) goes to a king's palace; Sir Patrick Spens (58) 
and Johnie Armstrong (169) receive letters from the king. 

Ilaturally associated with a king are lords and 
knights, who are the most popular as the center of tragic 
action in the ballads. There is lord Randal (IS); 
lord Thomas (62); lord lovel(75); lord Barnard (81); 
lord Percy (162); lord Weary, in Lamkin (93); Sir Lionel (18); 
and Sir Patrick Spens, with whom there went "mony a guid 
Lord's son". 

Among the knights there are,- The Fause Knight upon 
the Eoad (3), Erlinton (8), The Elf Znight (4), the Cruel 
Brother (11), and the one whom the three ravens see lying 
under his shield (26). The clerks and squires are prac- 
tically the same as the knights in the part they play, some 
of the most important are,- Clerk Colville (42); Clerk 
Saunders (69); the Clerk's Twa Sons o Owsenford (72); the 
sons of lords, Childe ''.aters (63) and Child Kaurice (83); 
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and the squire in the Bonny Hind (50). The women corres- 
pond in rank with the men; different "ballads present queens 
and ladies, as, Queen Eleanor (156); Queen Margaret in 
Plodden Field (168); Queen Guinevere in The Boy and the Man- 
tle (29); the Fair Flower of Horthumherland (9), the 
daughter of an earl; lady Jean (52), a king's daughter; and 
there are others "bearing this title, among them. Lady Isahel 
(4); Proud lady Kargaret (47); and Lady Barnard (81). 

Often members of the lower classes have a part in the 
tragic action, as Lamkin (93) the mason; the miller in Twa 
Sisters (10); Glasgerion's Lad (67); the high steward in 
Captain Car (178); and the footpage in Little Musgrave and 
Lady Barnard (81). The women servants are not so common, 
but the bower woman in Young Hunting (68), end the nurse in 
Lamkin (93) are essential. 

The rule of rank holds good in the French as well as 
in the English ballads. There is a daughter of a king 
sitting at the foot of a tower (W 65); it is the king who 
commands Isambourg to marry (W 272); an infant king is the 
center of one ballad (R X-204) ; and the day after his mar- 
riage a soldier goes to serve sa Majeste (B YII-369); 



Jean Renaud is the cousin of the king (R 11-98); in 
another ballad there is the Roi'd Hongeri (R IV-440); there 
are few queens, hut one is represented through her daughter 
(R 11-368), and another appears personally as a jealous wife. 
The French nohles are represented, for the king admires the 
wife of a marquis (R IY-368) ; Isamhourg is carried to burial 
by three princes and a chevalier (1-272) ; the father asks 
the maid at the foot of the tower (W-65): 

Yvoulez-vous un conte, baron, ou seigneur? 
The French soldier holds approximately the same posit- 
ion that the English or Scottish knight does in the ballad; 
he is perhaps the most frequent figure. 7/e find a captain 
who demands the daughter in piece of the father (W-73) ; 
Robin, a soldier, who is fond of drink (W-128) ; a chevalier 
who kills his love (R 2-200); a maiden who loves a captain 
against her mother's wishes (R 2-201); a soldier returning 
home unrecognized by his mother (R 2-208); and a young wife 
who loves a soldier better than the man she has been forced 
to marry (R 1-366). There are many ballads which tell of 
three captains, and several versions of a ballad in which 
three captains and a maid figure (R VI-369) . In a ballad 
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called la Fille de l*Hotesse (R X-70) there are three 
soldiers of Toulouse. 

The rank of the women is harder to determine in 
the French than in the English, for they are often spoken 
of simply as "fille" or " Jexine' fille" , but there are a few 
exceptions, for in one version, the maid at the foot of the 
tower is the daughter of the king of Spain, and the queen, 
the mother of an infant king, is mentioned in another "bal- 
lad. The woman servant and shepherdess seems to take 
the place of the "tiny foot-page" of the English "ballad, 
hut seldom has an important part in the tragic action. 
In La Fllette et le Chevalier (R 2-198) a shepherdess 
points out the way; in I' Auberge du Crime (R X-209) and 
La Fille de 1' Hotesse (R :X-70), there is a maid servant, 
and in another ballad the king's nurse. 

There is one class of society which is much more im- 
portant in the French than in the English ballads, the justice 
and the gens d' armes. They often step in at the last 
minute, and punish the evil doer, as in Le Meurtre de la Mie 
(RX-197); Sororicide (R 2-£C5) ; Passage flu Bois (R X-2C5) . 
In Le Vol de 1' Eote (R X-207) the Judges of Valence deliver 



a sentence.-- In general the rank of life presented in the 
French and English "ballads is the sane; it is far removed 
from those who sang the songs, making the effect greater than 
if told of ordinary persons of the low rank. 



b. Characterization . 

The actors characterize themselves "by the 
way they face death,- they are "brave, or they are cowards. 
2arl Brand (7) is a type of the "bravery of "ballad characters 
in version A,-- 

22. If they come on me ane by ane. 

Ye may stand by and see them slain. 

23. But if they come on me one and all. 
Ye mcy stand back and see mo fall. 

or in the B version, -- 

12. They lighted down to tG.ko a drink 
Of the spring that ran sae clear. 
And down the stream ran his gude heart's blood, 
And sair she ffan to fear. 
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13. 'Hold, up, hold, up, Lord T/illiam' , she says, 
'For fear I that you are slain;' 

' 'Tis nothing "but the shadow of my scarlet cloak. 
That shines in the water sae plain.' 

Sir Patrick Spens (58) in the different versions expresses 
the hravery of a man who knows he is going to his death, - 

B. 4. When Patrick lookd the letter on, 

He gae loud laughters three; 

But afore he wan to the end of it. 

The teir hlindit his ee. 

C. 15. 'Come down, come down, my pretty boy, 

I fear we here iraun die; 

For thro and thro my goodly ship, 

I see the green-waved sea.' 

E. 6. 'Drink, drink, my merrie men all, 

Drink o the heer and wine. 
For gin Wedensday hy twal o'clock, 
Y/e'll a' he in our lang hame.' 
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A. 5. '0 wha is this has don this doid. 

This ill deid don to me, 
To send me out this time o* the yeir. 
To sail upon the sel ' 



6. 'Make hast, make hast, my mirry men all. 
Our guid schip sails the morne.' 

Johnny Armstrong (169) is another of the hallad type of 
bravery as he says , - 

A. 16. Fight on, fight on, my merry men all. 

And see that none of you he taine; 
For I will stand "by and bleed but a while, 
And then I will come and fight againe. 

And in Johnie Cock (114),- 

A. 3. 'There are seven forsters at iickeram Side, 

Ay rickeram where they dwell, 
And for a drop of thy heart's bluid, 
They wad ride the fords of hell'- 
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4. Johny he's gotten word of that, 
And he's tumd wondrous keen; 
He's put off the red Scarlett, 
And he's put on the Lincoln green. 

5. With a sheaf of arrows by his side, 
And a hent how in his hand, 

He's mounted on a prancing steed, 

And he has ridden fast oer the strand. 



This is the charecteristic attitude of the men towards 
death; the women face it not only courageously, hut even 
Jauntily. Mary Hamilton fl73) condemned to die,- 



A. 12. 'Bring me a bottle of wine', she says. 

The best that eer ye hae. 
That I may drink to my weil-wishers 
And they may drink to me.' 



lady Malsry (65) burning at the stake, says,- 
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A. 26. 'Mend up the fire, my false "brother. 

It's na come to my knees.' 

29. '0 gin my hands had heen loose, Willy, 
See hard as they are "boun, 
I would have turnd me frae the gleed, 
And castin out your young son.' 



In Captain Car (178), while the lord is "ridden and gone'\ 
the castle is attacked, and the lady protects it. 

A. 10. 'I will not geve over my hous,' she saithe, 
'Bot for feare of my lyffe; 
It shal he talked throughout the land, 
The slaughter of a wyffe. 



11. Fetch me my pestilette, 
And charge me my gonne. 

That I may shott at yonder hloddy "butcher. 
The lord of Sster-towne. ' 



L 
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12. Styfley upon her wall she stode, 
And lett the pelettes flee. 



Ellen Butler (165) warns her father of the entrance of his 
enemies , - 

1. 7. Then oame down Ellen Butler, 

And into herffather'e hall, 
And then came down Ellen Butler, 
And shee was laoed in pall. 



8. 'T/There is thy f&ther, Ellen Butler, 
Have done, and tell itt mee; 
^Myffhther is now to London ridden. 
As Christ shall have part of me. 



In Babylon, or the Bonnie Banks o Pordie, (14), the third sis- 
ter says,- 

A« 9. 'I'll not he a rank rohher's wife, 

Nor will I die hy your wee pen knife.' 
14. 'For I hae a brother in this wood, 

And gin ye kill me, it's he'll kill thee.' 



I.' 



There are act aany eowarda in the ballade, but the Elf 

Kaight (4) "betrays this characteristic as he says,- 

C. 10 '0, help, 0, help, my May Colven, 
help, or else I'll drown, 
I'll take you home to your father's bower. 
And set you down safe and sound,* 



In many of the battle ballads the cowardice of the other side 
is spoken of, as in Flodden Field (168),- 

9. Then presently the Scots did flie. 
Their cannons they left behind; 
Their ensignes gay were won all away. 
Our souldiers did beate them blinde. 

The Battle of Harlaw (163),- 

A. £0 An siccan a lierachie, 
I'm sure ye never saw. 
As wis amo the Hielanmen, 
Tl'hen they saw Macdonell fa. 
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21. And when they saw that he was deid. 
They turned an ran awa. 



The Rising in the Uorth (175),- 

40, And Ffranois Hortton and his eight sonnes. 
Are ffled away most oowardlye. 



King Henry Fifth's Conquest of France (164),- 



IS. We killd ten thousand of the French, 



the rest of them they ran away. 



lu tiM French hallads, Bois-Grille is much like the English 
hallads of combat, with the customary hrave hero, hut there 
do not seem to he so many examples of this in the French 
as in the English. In Le Vol de 1' Hote (Rom. 2-207) 
a man is sentenced to he hanged for stealing, and he says,- 

6. Rossignolet sauvage, 
Qui parle tout langage, 
Va-t-en dire 'a ma mere. 
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Que Je suis im enfant perdu. 
Que de moi n'y pense plus* 



A maiden says to her lover who Is ahout to kill her fW 9) 
after she has saved him from the gallows,- 

'Helas, j'ay hien perdu mon or et mon argent, 
De t' avoir rachete de la main des sergens, 

De la Justice, 
Et les dix-huit archers 
Du Prevost de la ville.' 



Le Condanme a Uort (BuJ II-SOl) asks his comrades to take 
this letter to his love,- 

'En grande diligence, 

Je t'ecris ce "billet; 

Dans la ville de Hantes 

Tu ne me r' verras Jamais. 

Garde plus 1' assurance, 

De montrer mon diamant, 
Sur moi plus d' esperance, 
Fais choix d' un autre amant.' 



^ OA ^ 



The French ballad, le Traltre Boye (R Z-199), which corree- 
ponds to the English Lady Isahel and Elf Knight (4). pre-, 
sent 8 characters with much the same attitude in facing 
death, except that the lady in one of the versions ex- 
presses more fear.- 

fB Z-198) 7. La helle mit genou en terre, 

Lee mains Jointes, les larm'aux yeux. 



This trait in "ballad characters which impels them to meet 
death unafraid, adds to the tragic effect. The death 
of a coward does not cause any great emotion in the reader, 
while the struggle and death of an even ordinarily hrave 
man does; so the tragic effect of hravery reaches a very 
high point in the hallads, where men meet the fate that 
awaits them open eyed, and as a matter of course, absolute- 
ly careless of their own lives. 
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0. Relationship . 

In these hallad tragedies the members 
of the family circle are more often Involved than not, 
with the mother as the most frequent figure. In Willie's 
Lady (6) she Is a witch, hut In Sari Brand (7) she Is kind 
and receives the lovers; In Edward (13) her position can 
only be guessed from the son's curse In the end; in the 
Cruel Mother (20) she takes the life of her babes to protect 
herself. The mother and all the family take part in the 
burning of lady Malsry (65); lord Thomas gets advice from 
each member of the family concerning Pair Annet, and follows 
his mother's, and it is the mother who finds Sir Hu^h after 
the Jew's daughter has killed him. In the ballads where 
the refrain "Mak my bed" is used, it is nearly always the 
mother who is called upon, as in lord Bandal (12); Earl 
Brand (7), and many others. The father is an unimpor- 
tant character, and is seldom more than mentioned, if he 
appears at all, as, Johnle Scot loves the king's daughter 
(99); and in Maid Freed from the Gallows (95) he is in the 
category of relatives. 
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A. 1. 'Oh good lord Judge, and sweet Lord Judge, 

Peace for a little while'. 
Hethinks I see my own father, 
Come riding by the stile. 



In King's Dochter lady Jean (52) he is seen for a moment. - 

A. 12. Hooly, gooly rase she up, 

And hooly she gade hame, 
Until she came to her father's parlour, 
And there she did sick and mane. 

14. Her father he came tripping down the stair, 
His steps they were fu slow. 



Brothers are a more familiar figure; in many ballads there 
are seven of them, as in Earl Brand (7); and Erlinton (8); 
The Gay Goshawk (96); Willie's Lyke "^ake (25); and in 
Clerk Saunders (69) where the seven brothers of May Margaret 
kill the lover; or in Fair Margaret and Sweet ?/illiam (74).- 
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A. 14. With that bespeak her seven hrethren, 

Making most pitloue moan; 
'You may go kiss your jolly brown bride. 
And let our sister alone.' 



Brothers take part also in The Cruel Brother (11); Babylon, 
or the Bonnie Banks o Fordie (14); Sheath and Fnife (16); 
Proud lady Margaret (47); The Twa Brothers (49); The Bonny 
Hind (50); The Zing's Doohter lady Jean (52); and The 
Clerk's Twa Sons o Owsenford. 

In the most of the ballads which tell of seven broth- 
ers, they protect a sister, or appear in a fight, and the bal- 
lads which bring in one brother very frequently are concerned 
with a tragedy between brother and sister. Sisters do 
not appear together so often, but in Erlinton (8) there are 
six sisters to guard the fair one; in Babylon (14) three 
Bisters meet a "banisht man"; Fair Mary of Wallington is one 
of seven sisters (91); and there is a tragedy of Jealousy in 
Twa Sisters (10) . 

In the French as in the English the mother is the 
most prominent member of the family. She receives the 
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oonfidenoes of her daughter in la Biche Blanche (W 54); demands 
the death of her daughter-in-law In le Kari Meurtrler 
(E 1-207); kills her daughter in le Keurtre de la Pille 
(R 1-200), and her son in le Maitresse d' Auberge (R i-208); 
tells her daughter not to go to the hall (E 1-366); and Jean 
Renaud calls upon his mother to make his bed (R XI) . 
She does not seem to be spoken of so often as in English 
where she is present in the commonplace, - 

'0, mither, mak my bed.' 

The father, as in English, is usually an incidental character. 
In one ballad he gives up his daughter to save himself (W 74) ; 
and is merely mentioned in another (TV 521), 'Mon pfere avoit 
deux gardens.' In le Passage du Bois the father recognizes 
the daughter's murderers by her rings (R X-205) ; in La Fills 
de 1' Hotesse, the father follows the daughter (R 71-70); 
he carries news of a death in Sent Trois Jeunes Cadets 
(BuJ. 1-30); and in Parricide kills the daughter (BuJ .11-237) . 

The brothers are not found in the same recurring 
number as in English. In La Filette et le Chevalier, there 
are three brothers (B Z-198), but more usually only one, as 
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in La Biohe Blanche (W 54) ; in the other hallads a brother 
reproves the mother for his sister's death (R 71-200); 
kills his sister fR VII-201) ; takes her to the hall 
(B 11-366); or inquires for her (R 7-S68) . Five take 
part in La Matmariee Vengee par ses Freres (Don. XII) . 

Sisters seem to appear with sisters even less than 
in English. In Infanticide (R 2-202) (BuJ. 11-241), she 
gives advice from the gallows concerning her sisters. 
It is the sister of La Kaitresse d' Auherge fR Z-208) who 
recognizes the nephew. 

The community, the Isrger social circle outside 
the family, is only slightly represented. It is spoken 
of negatively in Earl Brand (7).- 

A. 6. The 're ovr moss an the 're over muir. 

An they saw neither rich nor poor. 

In the Cruel Brother (11),- 

B. 12, Kany a lord and many a knight 

Came to behold thrt ladie bright. 

Little Kusgrave and Lady Barnard (81) opens with the words,- 
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A, 1. As it fell one holy-day. 

Hay downe, 
As many be In the yeare, 

Then yoimg men and maids together did goe. 
Their mattins and masse to heare. 

The French shows two instances nearer to our idea of com- 
munity, Soricide (RZ-201), 

*Les voisins de I'entour.' 

Pierre de Grenohle (R VII-83), 

''Que diront les gens de Grenohle de ces amoureux?' 

There is a distinct tragic effect in the fact that the bal- 
lads concern themselves with the closest family ties, and 
with the individual, leaving out the community almost en- 
tirely, nothing impresses a listener so strongly as 
to hear of some tragedy which takes place between those 

who are bound blood. 

-I 
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II • PLOT • 



a. Death yelgned > 

In the plot of these ballads some of the 
oharaoters play at death, that is, for purposes of their 
own, they feign it. The Gay Groshawk (96) oarries a 
message to a maiden from her true love, and at once 

A. 19. She is doen her to her higly bowr. 

As fast as she ooud fare, 
An she has tane a sleepy draught, 
That she had mixed wi oare. 

The family, thinking her dead, prepare her hier and sark, and 
carry her to Scotland where they meet her love. 

A. ZT . 'Lay down, lay down the higly bier, 

Lat me the dead look on;' 
Wi cherry cheeks an 3ruby lips 
She lay an smild on him. 

In another ballad, Willie's Lyke Wake (25) it is the lover 
who feigns death. 
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A* 4. He lay doun Just as he war dead, 

And took his winding-sheet round his head, 

5. He gied the h oilman his "bell-groat, 

To ring his dead bell at his lover's yett. 



13. As she walked frae the court to the parlour there, 
The pretty corpse syne began for to steer. 



In the French this device of lovers is very common; the most 
famous example is Isambourg (W 272) (Don. VI), who, upon re- 
fusing to obey the king's command to marry a lord, is placed 
in a tower. Soon after, she sees her lover approaching, 
and as he passes, says,- 

"Malade et morte m'y feray. 
Porter en terre m'y lairay, 
Pourtant morte je ne seray." 

While the bells are sounding, and she is being carried to 
burial, her lover appears and cuts open the shroud with his 
knife, while 
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Tin ris d' amour ell lul jetta. 

The daughter of a Jailor tegs the life of her lover, tut Is 
refused; upon the appearance of the hangman and judge she 
falls, feigning death, end the lover says,- 

"Couvrissez-la de mon manteau 
St mettez-la dans mon tomheau. 

The Judge is overcome with pity, and as she comes to life 
immediately, allows them to he married. (R VII-75) (Don. 28) • 
In a hallad called Le Mariee a Centre Gre (R VII-74) , a maiden 
loves a "Joli gar9on", hut is married to a rich old man. 
After two months she falls ill, dies, and is huried the night 
her lover returns. He hrihes the grave digger, who opens 
the grave, and the lady returns to life. In Le Soldat 
au Couvent (R VII-73) , a maid is placed in a convent; her 
lover asks to see her once, in order to get his troth, and 
the ahhess consents out of pity. V.'hen the novice returns 
the ring, he falls as if dead; then when the door is opened, 
arises and takes hjs lady away. In another hallad, the 
motive is slightly different (R Z-269) (Don. IXI) . 
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Three captains take a maiden away by force; they dine at 
the inn, and in the midst of the repast she feigns death, 
and is "buried in her father's garden, under the fleurs de 
lis. At the end of three days her father walks hy the 
tomh and hears her say,- 

'Levez, levez ma tomhe, mon cher pere bien aime, 
Trois Jours J'ar fait la morte pour mon honneur 

garder. ' 

The easy, unquestioning way in which these mock 
tragedies are presented is characteristic of the ballad 
manner of thought and execution. 



b. Peath Averted . 

In many of the ballads the death which 
threatens is turned aside, often by the valor of some 
character, especially of outlaws. Robin Hood and his 
men go to rescue the three squires who have been condemned 
to death. 
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A. 14, When the sheriff e see gentle Rohln wold shoote. 

He held up hoth his hands; 

Sayes/Aske, guid Robin, and thou shalt have, 

Whether it be house or land.' 

15. 'I will neither have house nor land,' said Robin, 
'Hor gold nor any of thy ffee. 
But I will have those three squires. 
To the greene f forest with me . ' 

Archie o Cawfield (188) is rescued by his brother the day 
before he is to die. In E. of Babylon the lady is saved 
for, 

Her brother John came ryding bye. 
And this bloody robber he did espy. 

In Brown Adam's (98) absence a fause knight tries to win 
his wife's love; upon her refusal, he is about to kill her;- 

A. 14. Then out has he drawn his lang, lang, brand. 

And he's fflashd it in her een. 
'Dow grant me love for love, lady. 
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Or thro you this sail gang!' 



15* '0, 'sighing, said that gay lady, 
'Brown Adam tarrys langl' 

16. Then up it starts Brown Adam, 
Says, 'I'm Just at your han.' 



William of Cloudesley (116) and Einmont Willie (186) are 
saved hy their hold brother outlaws. Wit serves nearly 
as often as valor to preserve lives, and lady Isahel (4) 
is the best example. She employs different devices in 
the different versions to keep the Elf Knight from carrying 
out his threat. 

A. 10* '0, sit down a while, lay your head on my knee. 

That we may hae some rest before that I die.' 

11. She stroak'd him sae fast, the nearer he did creep, 
Wi a sma charm she lulld him fast asleep. 

B. 11. 'Since I am standing here,' she says, 

'This dowie death to die, 
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One kiss o your comely mouth 
I'm sure wad comfort me.' 

IE. He louted him oer his saddle -"bow, 
To kiss her cheek and chin; 
She* a taen him in her arms twa, 
An thrown him headlong in. 

C, D, and £ have the same. 

D. 15. '0, turn ahout. Sir John/ she said, 

'Your back about to me, 
For it never was comely for a man 
A naked woman to see.* 



16. But as he turned him round about 
She threw him in the sea. 

F. 5. 'Go fetch the sickle, to crop the nettle, 

That grows so near the brim. 
For fear it should tangle my golden locks. 
Or freckle my milk white skin.' 
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6. He fetohed the sickle to crop the nettle, 
That grows so near the brim, 

And with all the strength thet Pretty Polly had 
She pushed the false knight in* 



The queen begs the life of young logie for May Margaret^/ 8 ;Lj 
and is refused, but by her ready wit helps them to eaoape. 

Supernatural means of warding off death are found 
in several ballads. lady Isabel lulls the Elf Knight 
fast asleep "wi a charm''; Willie's lady (6) and babe are 
saved by the removal of the death charm, which is given in 
detail. The nine witch knots are loosed, the paines o care 
removed, the bush of woodbine taken down, and the master kid 
killed. In leesome Brand (15) there is a positive charm 
for life; his mother tells him where to find the gray horn 
containing three drops of St. Paul's blood. 

▲. 47. Then he drapped twa on his ladye, 

And ane o them on his young son. 
And now they do as lively be, 
As the first day be brought them hame. 
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In Sir lldingar (59), the supernatural intervention is even 
more marvellous, for the queen has a dream, - 

A. 19. 'I dreamed a grype and grlmlle heast 

Had carryed my orowne away, 
And my gorgett and my kirtle of golde, 

« 

And all my faire head-geere.' 



£0. 'How he v/old have worryed me with his tush. 
And borne me unto his nest, 
Saving there came a little hawk, 
Flying out of the East. 

21. 'Saving there came a little hawke, 
Whioh men call a merlion; 
Untill the ground he stroke him downe. 
That dead he did fall downe. 



The queen is accused of unfaithfulness, and is ahout to he 
"burned, when her dream comes true, end she is saved hy a 
'little one' who comes riding forth from the East, and de- 
feats the false Sir Aldingar. Fairies often got mortals 
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into their power, and Tam Lin (39) is a story of how a maid 
saves her lover from them, for he is to "be paid es a "tlend 
to hell'. 

On Halloween, when the fairy folk ride at "the mirk 
and midnight hour", his true love awaits, pulls him from his 
milk-white steed, and never lets go, while he ohenges from an 
adder to a gray hound, a red het ged o iron, and finally to 
his own human shape. There are ways of avoiding a tragedy 
besides those which can he classed under velor, wit, and the 
supernatural. A knight (110) is to he hanged or wed a 
shepherd's daughter; he does the latter ani finds that she is 
a lady of high rank. The Maid Freed from the Gallows (95) 
begins with her father to plead for help to save her from 
death. - 

A. 2. 'Oh father, oh father, a little of your gold. 

And likev/ise of your feel 
To keep my body from yonder grave. 
And my neck from the gallows-tree.' 

With characteristic ballad repetition she asks each memher 
of the family, and none will help until her true love comes ;- 
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A. 15. 'Some of my gold now you shall have, 

And likewise of my fee, 
For I am oome to see you saved, 
And saved you shall be . ' 

Willie y/insbury (100) is to be hanged because he is the 
lover of the king's daughter, - 



A. 9. But when he cam the king before. 

He was clad o the red silk; 
His hair was like to threeds o gold. 
And his skin was as white as milk. 

10. *It is nae wonder,' said the king, 

That my daughter's love ye did win.' 

Whereupon he is pardoned. 

Robin Hood is saved from death at the hands of 
Guy of misborne by a prayer (118) . 

38. Robin was reacheles on a roots. 
And stumbled at that tyde. 
And Guy was quicke and nimble withall. 
And hitt him ore the left side. 
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40. Robin thought on Our Lady deere, 
And soone leapt up againe, 
And thus he came with an awkwarde stroke; 
Good Sir Guy he was slayne. 

Sir Bredheddle with King Arthur, in the adventures with 
King Comwal2,{30) , is saved hy a miraole — 

46. Bow is the knight left without any weapons. 
And alaoke! it was the more pity! 

But a surer weapon then had he one. 
Had never lord in Christentye; 
And all was hut one little hooke. 
He found it hy the side of the sea. 

47. He found it at the sea side, 
Wruoked upp in a floode; 

Out Lord had written it with his hands and sealed it with 
his hlood. In the broadside, Geordie (209), he is saved 
hy his wife. 
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A. 13. Some gae her marks, some gae her crowns. 

Some gae her dollars many, 
And she telld down five thousand pound. 
And 6he*s gotten again her dearie. 

The Duke of Atholes* Hurse (212) ia another of the same sort.- 



5. 8. So quick she minded her on a wile. 

How she might protect him I 
She dressed him in a suit of woman's attire 
And set him at her baking. 
11. They searched the house haith up and down. 
The curtains they spaird not to rive em. 
And twenty times they passed, 
The squire at his "baking. 

In the French hallads, death is turned aside "by valor less 
often than in English "ballads. One brave captain leaps 
into the water to save the daughter, whom the father has 
thrown in (W 18) (BuJ. 11-191) (Don. 38). VHt plays the 
same part in le Traitre Hoye (R X-199) (Buj. 11-237) that 
it does in the English equivalent lady Isabel and the Elf 
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Knight (4). The lady says.- 

4. "Mon Cher amant. mon "bien-aim^. 
Tire xnes has, dis, Je t'en prie." 
Tant qu^il t'rait les has du pied. 
Dedans la xner I'a fait plonger. 

In L'Auherge du Crime (R 2-209), the son of a gentleman 
returns from war, and goes to the inn. The servant, petite 
Jeanneton, weeps as she takes him to his room, end tells him 
of three corpses which are there, and advises him to put one 
of them in the hed* At eleven o'clock the host and hostess 
enter and think they kill the guest with hammer and stones. 
In the city of Wantes a soldier is thrown into prison for 
attempting to embrace a maiden on the street. In the dis- 
guise of a hoy she gains admittance and her lover escapes 
while she goes to the gallows in his .place; as she is on the 
third step, her long hair is seen (R 2-369) (Buj. 11-209),- 

'C'est une fille,' 

Secrier les soldats, 
'C'est une fille, 

TSe la fusillons pas.' 
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The supernatural escapes in the French ballads, take rather 
the form of miracles than what is found in the English bal- 
lads. In Saint Hicholas ©t les Enfants au Saloir 
(Don. 32), a butcher kills three infants. 

5. Les a coupes tout par morceaus. 
Mis au saloir comme pourceaus. 

At the end of seven years Saint Nicholas comes and brings 
them back to life. A mother sees the babe she has drowned 
and asks (R IV-112),- 

' Enfant, mon bel enfant, qui t*a sauve la vie' 
'Oh m^re, can' est pas vous, vous etiez trop cruelle, 
C'est les anges d'en haut et la Vierge Llarie.' 

A ship-load of soliders is caught in a terrible storm, and 
they pray (R IV«117),- 

'Saint Vierge Marie, ayez pitie, de nous, 
Sauvez-nous done la vie. Nous ne pebherons plus.' 
Priere fut pas finie, la tempetes' abaissi, 
la temp'^e s'abaisse, et ce terrible vent. 
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A transparte la barque Jusr-a'a I'abord du rang. 
S e voyant tous sauves:- 'Remercions notre mere.* 

These averted catastrophies give the spirit of the tragedies 
among the "ballad folk. They live constantly among or on 
the edge of such deeds as these, and it is only by their own 
wit or velor, or the aid of some higher pov7er, which prevents 
them suffering the fate of niany of their comrados. 



0. Manner of IJeeting Death. 

1. Natural. 

The causes of death in the ballads are 

various, end the fewest are the natural deaths. They 
have no piece in the English ballads, and only scant men- 
tion in the French. St. Alexis fR IV-442) is one exai.-^ple - 
llais au bout de sept pns, Aliche trespassant, 
Tous les cloches de Rome se mis a sonner. 
Tout le monde murmure, Tavoir qui a trespasse. 

In Le Chant du Damne (R 11-456),- 

Le mauvais riche vic^^nt a mourir. 
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In another "ballad, (?• 127), two verses iDegin respectively, - 

Robin est tlen ins?la(ie, 
Rotin est trespasser 



The "best example is in e ballad concerning two hoys,- 

Mais la dessus arriva, 

la mort qui tout devore, 

Slle a pris le plus petit, 

Et nous a laisse 1' autre. 

le petit est mort, et le grand vit, 

St le grand vit encore. 

There is nothing of the tragic in the natural death, pnd 
stories of the passing fror^ this life could not have been 
looked upon even v;ith interest among people to whom death 
was a well-known companion or sequel .to love or to brave 
deeds. As the natural death is the only one which we of 
later times Icnov. well, it gives the few French ballads, which 
present this, something of a calmly modern air, v/hich is en- 
tirely lacking in the English ballads, for they do not even 
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mention tlie regular death. 



2. Suicide. 

Many tallad characters take their own lives . 
The king's Dochter lady Jean (52);- 

A. II. Put her hand down by her side. 
And down into her spare, 
And she pou*t out a wee pen-knife, 
And she wounded herself fu salr. 

Practically the same words are found in Bahylon (4) and the 
Bonny Hind (50), \7here the deed is done for the same reason, 
a catastrophe resulting from the fact that a brother and 
sister have not recognized each other. The lady in Glas- 
gerion (67) takes her life in the sanio v/ay, and her lover 
after killing the false foot-page, follows her example ;- 

A. 23. He sett the swords loynt till his trest, 
The pummil till a stone; 

lord Level (75), lord Thomas (73), lord Barnard (81), Young 
Johnstone (88), the lover of the Lass of Roch I^oyal (76), and 
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Chiel Y/yet (66) die in the same way; in the much Kutilated 
ballads of Bewick and Graham (211), Graham o lap thirty 
good feet and three (17) upon his sword point. In one 
version of the Cruel Mother (20), (F. l4t she throws herself 
over the castle wall. !Vhen Douglas' sister sees her true 
love lying slain upon the Braes of Yarrow (214), she slays 
herself ,- 

A. 15. Her hair it was three quarters long, 

It hang haith side and yellow, 
She tied it round her white hause-hane, 
And tint her life on Yarrow. 

Bonnie Annie's (24) death is practically a suicide, for she 
says,- 

A. 8. 'Ye '11 tak me in your arms twa, 

lo, lift me oannie, 
Throw me out owre hoard, your 

aln dear Annie . 

In the French hallads the characters take their own lives 

in much the same way !• Fille PriBonnl&ra (Buj. 11-192), 
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a ballad from Poitou, places a light to guide her lover, V-ut 
he does not come, and when at dawn she sees him lying dead 
she says,- 

Avec la point de mon couteau 
Je me percerai une veine, 
Mon sang coulerait a grand flots, 
Uous, nous unirions au tomheau. 

▲ maiden, seeing her lover drown as he tries to get her ring 
from the water, borrows a dagger, pretending that she wants 
to cut a knot, (W 76),- 

£t quand elle eut la dague, 
Au coeur s'en est donne. 

A lover sees his true love fall dead dancing at a wedding, 
(E VII-82),- 

'Puisqu'elle est morte pour moi, je, 

veux mourir pour elle, 
U'a pris son pistolet, c'est 

hrule la cervelle. 
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In karianson (B X-376J, the husband varies the theme some- 
what for, after killing his hahe, and dragging his wife after 
his horse, he goes to his ohairiher and sets his heard afire 
with a fire hrand. 

Some of the most intense tragic effects of the hal- 
lads are found in those which deal with suicide, especially 
in which there is a "tragic complication of lrinship'\ which 
Gummere (P 19£) says adds superfluous horror to such hallads 
as Bahylon; they call up the feeling in the reader that no 
other death is fitting. The French hallad Sororicide 
(E Z-201) is rather the situation of Sheath and Tnife (16), 
than of Bahylon f 14) , or the Xing's Dochter lady Jean (52) 
for there is no "tragic recognition", so this and the halleds 
which deal simply with lovers have much the same effect in 
French as in English; one might say that it lies rather in 
the pathos than in the horror of the situation. 



3* Poison* 

Poisoning sometimes comes into the hallads as a means 
of death, the best knovm example of this sort being Lord 
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Handal (12) and the story comes out in the course of several 
stanzas of "ballad ropetition,- 

A. 3. 'And what did she give you, Lord Randal, my son? 

And v/hat did she give you my handsome young ir.an?' 
'Eels fried in a pan; mother mak my hed soon. 
For I'm wearied wi hunting and fain wad lie down.' 

4. 'And wha got your leavins, lord Randal, my son? 

And wha got your leavins, my handsome young man?' 
'lly hawks and my hounds; mother, mak my hed soon. 
For I'm wearied wi hunting, and fain wad lie down,' 

5. 'And what hecam of them, lord Handal, my son? 

And what be cam of them, my handsome young man?' 
'They stretched their legs out an died; 

mother, m.ak my hed soon. 
For I'm wearied wi hunting and fain wad lie down.' 

6. '0, I fear you are poisoned. Lord Randal, my son'. 
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I fear you aro poisoned, my handsome young man 
'0, yes, I am poisoned; mother, mak my Led soon, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie down.' 
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Queen Eleanor (156) in her confession says,- 

B. 10. 'I pusned Lady Rosomon, 

An the King's darling was she,' 

12. 'I keepet pusin in my hosom seven year, 
To pusin him King Henre,' 

frinoe Hobert's (87) mother poisons him "because he has dis- 
pleased her in his marriage. In a "broafleide "ballad Lady 
iaargaret poisons Lord Thomas (260),- 

A. 15. They "brought her the "bottles of "blude-red wine, 

By one, "by two, "by three, 
And with her fingers long and small. 
She poisoned them all three. 

This does not seem to occur so often in the French, "but there 
is one "ballad (Don. 23) in which the king adirdreB the wife 
of a marquis, and the queen discovers the fact.- 

La reine a fait faire un "bouquet 
De "belles fleurs de lyse. 



\ 
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Et le senteur de oe bouquet, 
A fait mourir la marquise. 

The effect of this mode of death is quite different in lord 
Randal end la Uarquis Empoisonee. In the French it seems 
rether artistic than tragic, and the effect depends entirely 
upon the thing done; while in Lord Randal it depends rather 
upon the manner in which the hallad treats it. The slow, 
absolutely certain progress of the tale in lord Randal gives 
all the solemnity and heaviness of the occasion, while the 
French seems rather light beside it. 



4* Dead Naming > 

In Earl Brand (7) there is a survival of the super- 
s tit ion of taking away power by naming. After her lover 
has killed the brothers and is about to kill the father, the 
maiden cries,- 



S, 7. '0, hold your hand lord Milliam 
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He is Immediately wounded, and dies a little later. There 
is nothing to correspond to it in the French ballads. 



5. Accident. 

Accidents and mistakes cause a small percentage 
of the deaths in the ballads. In the F. version of the 
Twa Brothers (49), the one who has wounded the other says,- 

4. 'It is "by the hand of accident, 
That I have killed thee,' 

Lord Barnard kills Child Llaurice (73) thinking he is the 
lover of his wife; then finds that he is her son. 
Young Johnstone^ (88) fair lady deceives the pursuers, - 

A. 10. Then she's gane to her secret hower, 

Her husband dear to meet; 
But he drew out his bloody sword, 
And wounded her sao deep, 

Uotherwell's book offers an explrnation for this cruel deed 
which is quoted by Child, p. 288. "The barbarous act was 
committed unwittingly, through Young Johnstone's suddenly 
waking from sleep, and in that moment of confusion and 
alarm, unhappily mistaking his mistress for one of his pur- 
suers." In the B. version of leesome Brand (15) the "auld 
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son" is shot. Child says of it, "The shooting of the 
child is unintelligihle in the mutilated state of the hallad. 
It is apparently meant to "be an accident • Tlothing of the 
kind occurs in other "ballads of the class, and the divergence 
is prohahly a simple corruption." 

In the French "ballads called la llaitresse d'Au'berge 
et Son Pils (Eom. 2-208) (BuJ. 11-242), a son returns from 
war, disguised as a merchant, lodges with his mother, and as 
she does not recognize him she kills him for his money. 
La !£aitresse du Voltigeur (BuJ. 11-211) dons a soldier's uni- 
form, and in a tavern crosses swords with her lover, - 

Mais au troisieme coup. 
La "belle quitte son arme, 
Et tombe a deux genous, 
Pour y rendre son ame. 

La Chasse {\i 54) tells of another maiden who loses her life 
"because she is in an unusual form; in the day time she has 
her own human shape, hut at night becomes a white hind. 
Her brother's dogs kill a white hind, nnd it is only when he 
sees the blond hair that he knows what he has done. 
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Almost without exception, in both French and English 
hallads of the accident, the parties are related, and the 
plot involves ^'tragic recognition", the real source of their 
power • The mere accidental deed counts for little with- 
out the climax of characters recognized too late. 



6. Childbirth . 

Many of the women of the ballads die in child- 
birth. This is the theme of Pair Kary of Wallington (911); 
Leesome Brand (15); The death of Queen Jane (170); Tfillie and 
Earl Richard's Daughter (102); and the Buchan version of 
Bonny Bee Horn (92). Margaret asks Sweet V/illiam's Ghost 
(77) what becomes of women who die in "strong traveling". 

B. 7. 'Their beds are made in the heavens high, 
Down at the foot of our good lord's knee, 
Well set about wi gilly-f lowers, 
A wat sweet company for to see.' 

There is one French ballad which has the same plot. There 
are two versions of the ballad, the one sung in the vicinity 
of Angoumois, Saintonge, Aunis and Bas-Poitou (Buj. 1-200), 
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has what Child )p. 181) oalls an absurd ending, l^eoause the 
lady speaks In the last stanza and says she has heen feign- 
ing death to test her lover's affection; hut in that sung 
about Melle, she dies, and a swallow carries the news to her 
true-love. 



7 . Combat . 

On account of the nature of the times, death is often 
met in combat. In the Battle of Otterburn (161),- 

A. 49. TJyth that scharp arowes began to flee, 

I tell yow in sertayne; 

Men of armes byganne to Joyne, 

Many a dowghty man was ther slayne . 

The Battle of Karlaw (163) rnd Durham Field (159) are much the 
same, but The Hunting of the Cheviot (162) is the best known 
of any. 

B. 29. They closed full fast on everye side, 

Hoe slacknes there waB found. 
But many a gallant gentleman, 
Lay gasping on the ground. 
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There are many accounts of hand to hand conflicts; Eohin 
Hood and Guy of Giahome (118); Bewick and Graham (211); 
The Baron of Brackley (203); little liusgrave Lord Barnard 
(81). lord Ingraham and Chlel V.yet (66) is perhaps as 
typical as any,- 

D. 7. There's two swords in one soahhard. 

They cost me many a pound. 
Take you the best, leave me the worst, 
We"s fight till they he done. 

8. The firsten st|»»ke lord Ingram gave 
He wounded ohilde Viat nigh; 
The nexten stroke Childe Viat gave. 
Lord Ingram's head did fley. 

Although soldiers are constantly present in the French bal- 
lads, combats have not the same prominence that they have 
in English; there is a mere suggestion that a fight has al- 
ready taken place in Renaud (R X-581) . 

Renaud, Renaud de la guerre vlent, 
Ayant la mort entre les dents. 
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And in another ballad, whicli represents soldiers (W 147) 
talking to a maid whose lover has "been one of their nnm- 
her,- 

He plores plus, la belle. 
Car il est mort en Bretaigne, 
les Bretons I'ont tu^. 

In fighting single handed, M, Bois-Gille (W 47) kills 
thirty; then his sword breaks. 

As to the battle ballads. Prof. Hart (Bal. Ep. 
p. 33) says that the "death of a thousand is not tragic", - 
there we have "the impersonal effect of the record of a 
general calamity" • The love of the fight is so strong 
in the hand to hand contests, that the tragedy for one is 
forgotten in the victory of the other; it is only in such 
ballads as Bewick and Graham (211) and Child Maurice (83) 
that the glamour of the fight is lost in the tragedy of it 



8. love. 

One of the favorite ballad themes is the death of 
one lover from a broken heart, on account of the loss of the 
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other; the most important are, Willie and Lady Kaisry (74); 
Fair Margaret and Sweet T/illiam (74); The Clerk's Twa Sons 
Owsenford (72); Earl Brand (7); Bonny Barbara Allen (84); 
Prince Robert (87); Bonny Bee Horn (92). The typical 
way of expressing it is found in Lord Level (75),- 

A. 9. Lady Ouncehell died on the yesterday, 

Lord Lovill on the morrow; 
Lady Ouncehell died for pure true love. 
Lord Lovill died for sorrow. 

Some of the less authentic hallads on the same subject are, 
Bonny Bahy Livingston (222); Earl Crawford (2E9); Andrew 
Lammie (233); Earl of Ahoyne (235); Lord Saltoun and 
Auohanachie (239); Alison and Willie (266); Lady Diamond 
(269); The West-Country Damosel's Compleint (292. 

Ballads of the same sort are found in the French. 
Pierre de Grenoble (R VII-84) (Don. 27) returns to marry 
his love, and hears the bells ringing. 



• 



sa mie n'a trouve 
Acoompagne de trente dames, de vingt cavaliers 
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He asks to see her, cuta open the shroud with his sword, 
and drops dead. 

les Tristes JSTooes (R 2-386) (Don. 29) resembles 
Fair Janet (64); a "Jeune garpon" telle his real love to 
come to his wedding, and they dance together. 

la "belle sur le cote droit, I'amant sur le c'ote gauche, 
Le premier tour qu'elle fit, la "belle tomhee morte. 



On s'en allait disant: "Voila des tristes noces 

Y voila deux amants qu'ont mouru I'on pour 1' autre. 

La Pernette (Don. 1), weeping for Pierre, who is to "be 
hanged says,- 

Se vos pendolas Pierre, pendolas-niei itot 

Au chemin de Saint Jague enteras-nos tos dos 

Cuvres Pierre de roses e mei de mileflors. 

Los pelerins que passent en prendront quauque "brot, 

Diront: Dio aye I'ame dous povres amores: 

L'un per I'amor de 1' autre il sont morts tos los dos. 

In one version of Renaud (B ZI-99) the wife cries,- 
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'Terre, ouvre-tol, terre fends- toil 
Que Je rejoign' Renaud mon roll' 
Terr' 8'ouvrit, terr' se fendit. 
Et la belle fut en gloutie. 

Death from a broken heart is one of the most coimnon "ballad 
plots, and derives its strength from its direct appeal to 
the aympathy of the hearers, whose most familiar emotion was 
love. 

In general the tragic effect of the ballad plots which 
tell of death caused by suicide, poison, accident, super- 
natural means, childbirth, combat or disappointed love, comes 
from two sources,- the plot itself, end the manner in which 
it is treated. The matter of these stories gain their 
power from their nearness to real human life; there is noth- 
ing wild nor marvellous about them. In the manner of tell- 
ing the plot is not covered up; It is rather laid bare, so 
that the event, with all that it means to each one, stands 
unAmbellished. 
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III. MOTIVATIOH. 



a. Honor. 



Behind each of these plots there is 
a motive, whether expresBed or not. One of the apparent 
motives is the desire for glory in combat; it is espec- 
ially prominent in the Border Ballads,- such ballads as 
Otterburn (161); Hunting of the Cheviot (162); Flodden 
Field (168); Uusfielburgh Field (172); Hugh Spencer's 
Feats in France (158); Earl of Westmoroland (177); Robin 
Hood's Progress to Nottingham (139); Johnie Scot (99); 
Gude Wallace (157); Sir Lionel (18); Johnie Armstrong (169). 
The motive is evident from the deeds themselves • 
Patriotism is only a means, which gives each one a chance 
to kill, in order to prove his own skill and adi to his own 
honor in battle. This certainly applies to the French 
ballad of K. de Bois-Gille (W 47), for there an excuse of 
an insult is hardly noticed in the eagerness for the great 
fight, in which Bois-Gille kills thirty of Vendome's fol- 
lowers'. 
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\>. Esoape Dlsgraoe , 

Death is an expedient for escaping disgrace 
in Jellon Srame (90); The King's Dochter Lady Jean (52); 
lizie V/an (51); Sheath and Enife (15). In order to save 
herself, tiary Hamilton (172) (20) takes her bahe's life by 
throwing it into the sea (173, A. 3); The Cruel Mother by 
stabbing it with a pen knife (20 C- 2)1 or with her ribbon- 
belt tying it hand and foot (20 D. 6); then goes to her 
father's hall, to be counted the 'lealest maid amang them a.' 

In the French ballads la Fille Pendue (R X-202) end 
I 'Enfant Uoye (B IV- 112) the mother drowns her infant as 
in the English ballad. There is another ballad which has 
a different phrase of the same motive (R 11-369) (W 73), 
which tells of 8 captain who exchanges his prisoner for the 
man's daughter. She prays to God, the Virgin, and the 
Archangel Michel to deliver her, end when the captain ar- 
rives, he finds her dead. Instead of death, a super- 
' natural transformation takes place in the ballad, La Fille 
Changee en Cane (BuJ. 11-173), who has been shut up in a 
tower by the king's son. - 
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VIII. Elle y volt passer dans les airs 
Lee oiseaux du "bocage, 

les gris, les verts, 
Et les petites canes. 

IX. Tout auseltSt a demande'', 
En faisant sa priere. 
D'etre change; 

lour voler aveo elles. 



Z. En cane Blanche fut change; 
Et a'travers ses grilles, 
Elle a passe' , 
Yolant a tire d'ailes. 



c. Vengeance. 

Vengeance is one of the strong motivat- 
ing forces of the hallads, which can usually be Judged from 
the action, as in the "Simple Ballads'" • The Cruel 
Brother (11); lady Isabel and the Elf Knight (4); Young 
Hunting (68); The laily V;orm and the Kachrel of the Sea 
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(36); Young Johnstone (88); (Jlasgerion (67); The Clerk's 
Twa Sons o Owensford (72); Clerk Saunders (69); Lord 
Thomas and Fair Annet (63); Brown Rohln (97); Sir Hugh, 
or the Jew's Daughter (155); and the later ballads; 
Hohyn and Gandeleyn (115); Eohin Hood's Death (12C); 
Rookhope Ryde (179); I^ing Henry Fifth's Conquest of Frrnce . 
(164); Johnie Cock (114); Durham Field (159); Captain Car 
(178); The laird of Tariston (194). 

Some of the "ballads express their motive directly, 

as in lamkin (93),- 

A. 4. '0 gin ye winna pay me, 

I here sail mak a vow, 
Before that ye come hame again, 
ye shall hae cruse to rue.' 

Lady Maisry (65), (E. Kotherwell) - 

20. 'Now for thy sake. Lady Marjorie, 
I'll hum both father and mother; 
And for thy sake, Lady ?.Tarjorie, 
I'll burn both sister and brother- 
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21. 'And for thy sake, lady Karjorie, 
I'll burn both kith and kin.' 

Fause Foodrage ( 89 ) , - ' 

A. ZZ. '0, gin I beKing Honor's son, 

By Our ladie I swear, 
This day I will that traytour slay. 
And relieve my mother dear.' 

Several of the Border Ballads also give the direct ex- 
pression of revenge, as, Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dodhead 
(190); The Hunting of the Cheviot (16E) ; The Baron of Brack- 
ley (203); The Lads of Wamphray (184); Bonny John Seton (198); 
Earl Bothwell (175). In the Frai ch as in the English bal- 
lads, by far the greater part of those relating to vengeance, 
reveal the motive only in the deed. In this class are 
found la Veuve (Buj. 11-68); Le Vol de I'Hote (R X-207); le 
Meurtre de la Fllle (R X-200); le Passage du Bois (R X-255) ; 
Sororioide (RX-201); Parricide (R S-201) ; le Traitre Uoye^ 
(R X-199); Le Fils du Riche liarchand (BuJ. 11-235); La Fille 
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Parricide (Buj, 11-239)/ La Kaumari^e Vengee par ses Freres 
(Don. 12); la Fille de I'Hotesse (R VII-70) ; and a tallad 
given "by y7eckerlin (7) of a maiden who marries a man in 
order to save him from the gallows; he kills her and is 
ahout to flee when the Prevost seizes him anfl pronounces 
sentence,- 

II seroit rompu vif , 
Brule et mis en cendros. 

La Fille qui lianque a sa Promesse (R IV-446) and La Lame 
du Chateau (R 11-460), who refuses hread to a "beggar, are 
not avenged "by men, hut by heaven. There are three "bal- 
lads in which the motive is told directly. The father 
of Sainte Catherine (R IY-440) finds her praying, and as 
he is a pagan, cries out immediately, - 

'Apporte-moi mon sahre et mon grand coutelas.' 
'Pourquoi fEire ce sahre et ce grand coutelas?' 
C'est pour tuer ma fille, elle m'oheit pas.' 
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*1ien the prSvot ^ Paris, the brother of les Ecoliers lenduB 
(Don. 14), finds thpt they have heon hanged, he tekes his 



revenge in the ooininand,- 
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•iue la ville de Pointoise eoit mise a feu et a sang,' 

le Kari Keutrier (E X-196) (BuJ. 11-231), another version of 
la Maumariee Yengeepar ees Freres (Don. 12), is punished 
by the "brothers who come to look for their sister.- 

II faut que tu perisses, 

Toi et ta oruelle mere aussi. 

Car tous les deux vous etiez oomplis. 



d. Jealousy , 

Perhaps even stronger than the vengeance 
is the Jealousy motivation which expresses itself in the 
action of raany "ballads. Queen Eleanor fl56) confesses, - 

B. 9. 'I pusned Lady Roeonon, 

An the King's darling was she.' 

A suggestion merely is found in The Bonny Earl of Hurray 
(181).- 

A. 5. And the "bonny Sari of Murray, 

Oh he was the iiueen's level 
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The. nut-brown "bride (73) has ample cause for her feelings, for, 

A. 21. Lord Thomas he clean forgat the hride, 

^an fair Annet drew near. 

22. He had a rose in his hand, 
He gae it kisses three, 

And reaching hy the nut-hrownebride, 
Laid it on feir Annet' s knee. 

23. Up then spak the nut-browne bride, 
She spak wi' meikle spite. 

Thoti follows the culmination of her Jealousy. 

25. The bride she drew a long bodkin, 
Frae out her gay head gear. 
And strake Fair Annet unto the heart, 
That word spak nevir mair. 



Other ballads of jealousy which lead to disaster are: 
Young Hunting (68); Little IJusgrave and lady Barnard (81); 
Young Benjie (86); Lord Ingram and Chiel \7yet (66); Clerk 
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Colvllle (42); Young V/aters (94). One of the most intense 
oases of jealousy comes out in the hallad Twa Sisters (10),- 



B. 5. He courted the eldest wl brotch an knife, 

But lovd the youngest as his life. 



4. The eldest she was vexd sair. 
An much envi'd her sister fair. 



5. Into her howr she could not rest, 
Wi grief an spite she almos hrast 



This bitterness causes her to throw her sister into the sea, 
and refuse to help her out. 

B. 13. '0, Bister, sister, save my life. 

An I swear Ise never he nae man^s wife.* 



14. *Poul fa the han that I should tacke. 
It twin'd me an my wardles make. 



15. 'Your cherry cheeks an yallow hair. 
Gars me gae maiden for evermair.' 
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There is a mother's Jealousy in V/illie's Lady (6) 
and The Mother's Malison, or Clyde's Y/aters; in the first, 
the results are disastrous for the daughter-in-law, in 
the second for the son himself. Jealousy is not lack- 
ing in the French "ballads. - 

(TS. 430) Robin meurt de courroux 

Tant il est fort Jaloux, 
De sa femme Catin. 

It is the same feeling which prompts the queen to poison 
the Marquis (R III p. lOL) ; MariUnson's hushand (R Z-376) 
(Don. 14) hecomes the victim of hitter Jealousy through a 
false chevalier, who treacherously gets possession of her 
rings and presents them as evidence of her unfaithfulness, 
and the hushand immediately punishes hor v;ith a horrible 
death. Jealousy prompts a mother to porsuade her son 
to kill his wife (R 2-197) , which is the reverse of the 
action in the English ballad, Prince Robert (87). 

Ballads do not spend time upon motivation, nor analyze 
the mental processes through which their characters pass to 
the execution of deeds. They present the action itself, 
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the purpose in which can only be conjectured from this. 
As a rule it is not hard to guess what motives inspire a 
situation, for the same purposes are hehind the actions 
of everyone. 



IV. SETTIHG. 



a. Time. 



«■ 



The day of the week gives a time setting 



to some of the tragic "ballads as in Brown Eobyn's Confession 
(57).. 

I. It fell upon a Wednesday 

Brown Robyn's men went to sea. 

Sir Patrick Spens (58),- 

C. 75. They mounted sail on Hunenday mom. 

The Battle of Harlaw (163),- 
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A. 23. On Monanday at mornin, 

The "battle it "began. 
On Saturday, at gloamin, 
Ye'd scarce kent wha had wan. 

But an Indefinite time of day or night is more usual. - 
(7) B. 10. Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 

Lady Margaret lang ere day. 

Lady Isahel and the Elf Knight ride three hours "before it 
is day (4); upon a morning fair and clear (B 6), the Twa 
Sisters (10) go out together. In the "ballad of Child 
Maurice (83),- 

D. 30. The one was killed in the mornin air 

His mother died at een, 
And or the mornin "bells was rung, 
The threesome were a gane. 

Lady Alice (85).- 

A. 5. And to-morrow, when the sun goes down. 

Lady Alice a corpse shall be seen. 
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When Sir John Butler's enemies come to Busye Hall (165), 
It is the "mirk midnight" (A. 2) , and there is "never a 
candle-light*. 

The cleric (72) is told hy the mayor that he will not 
grant the two son's lives, and, more than that,- 

A. 10. 'Before the mom at twelve o'clock 

Ye '11 see them hangit hie.* 

In many of the love hallads are found expressions like the 
following, which is from Bonny Barbara Allen (84). 

A. 9. 'Since my love died for me today, 

I'll die for him to-morrow.' 

These time settings have nothing to do with the story, and 
have rather the soimd of commonplace than of definite time 
In Young Benjie (86) it seems significant, - 

A. 4. And he gaen hy wan m.oon-light 

To meet his Llarjory, - 

hut it is prohahly not meant to he suggestive time for the 
tragic event which follows. The time settings of the 



Prenoh are much like those of the English ballads. The 
day of the week is sometimes mentioned as in la Fille 
Parricide (Buj. 11-239). 

Par un dimanohe au soir que la "belle se prom^ne. 

The time is usually general and indefinite: La ITourice du 
Roi (R X-204) "de bon matin se leVe;" La Religieuse 
Rebelle (R IV-447) "un Jour etant toute seule". In other 
ballads are found the expressions, - 

"A deux heures d'apr'^s-midi, 
Llarianson a done fini." 

"A quatre heures d' apr^es-midi 
Le beau Renaud a done fini." 

"Mais au bout d'un quarre d' heure pauvre n'a tr^asse" 
(R 11-464); Alfeohe (R 17-442) "au bout de sept ans trepassl"? 
La Concubine (R IV-449) "au bout de quarante Jours n'a 
tomb«e morte ." 

The time of settings of ballads is not significant, 

and receives little attention. 
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"b. Place. 



One of the favorite "ballad settings is the 
greenwood. The Twa Brothers (49) are in "yonder wood" 
(C, I); the sisters are "to the greenwood gone", where 
they meet Babylon (14). Other hallads with this hack- 
ground are: The Cruel Mother (20); The King's Dochter Lady 
Jean (52); Jellon Grame (90); Child Kaurice (83); Johnie 
Cock (114); Bonny Hind (51); Sir Lionel (18); ffause Food- 
rage (89); and the "brother in Sheath and Enife has "taen 
his sister down to her father's deer park" {A. 2). 
The "bower is frequently the scene of a tragedy, as in lord 
Ingram and Chiel Wyet (66); Clerk Saunders (69); 'Villie 
and lady Maisry (70); Sir Hugh or the Jew's Daughter (155); 
Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (81). The sea, or 
streams, are sometimes the scene of "bellad disasters. 

(58) A. 11. Haf owre, haf owre to Aherdour, 

It's f if tie fadom deip. 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
V.i the Scots lords at his feit. 
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Johnie Cook (114).- 

B. 8. And they have ridden oer muir and muss, 

And oer mountains high, 

Till they came to yonr wan water, 

Yfliere Johnie Cook did die. 

Lady Isahel and the Elf Knight (4) stop at 77earie's Well 
(B 3) ; The Twa Sisters go down to the "sea-hrym, to see 
their father's ships come sayling in". It is very 
seldom that the place setting is in keeping with the 
tragic deed, hut seems to he fitting in two versions of 
lady Isahel and the Elf Knight (4) .- 

C. 4. Until they came to a lonesome part, 

A rook hy the side of the sea. 

D. 9. It heing in a lonely piece. 

And no house there was nigh. 

The fatal rocks were long and steep, 

And none could hear her cry. 
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The wood is the scene of trs^-eiies air as t as cften in the 



French as in the Znsrlish hallsis. 
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are usually easily transferatle from one to mother; they 
are the familiar, ooimnonplaoe terms to which those who 
tola or scmg the tales were accustomed. 



y . MEHTAL STATES . 



a. Grief . 

The mental state of grief finds stereotyped 
expression in the ballads, throtigh tears and other out- 
ward manifestation of the emotion caused hy loss through 
death. The mother of Child Kaurioe (83) in the A ver- 
sion, - 

30. But when shee looked on Child I.Taurice head, 
Shee never spake words hut three . 

In the E. version,- 

30. 'But now I'll go ahout thy grave, 
And sore, sore will I weep.' 
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The brother takes up his sister with a ''"big tear in his een" 
(Bonny Hind, 50); when Lord Level (75) opens the coffin lid 

D. 7. Ae he kissed her pale, pale lips, 

And the '^ears of-me trinkling down. 

The father sheds tears over his daughter in Young Andrew (48) • 
In Twa Brothers (49) violent grief is expressed,- 

C. 18.- She ran distraught, she wept, she sicht. 

She v/ept the sma "birds frae the treo. 
She wept the stams alown frae the lift. 
She wept the fish out o the sea. 

The ladies in Sir Patrick Spens may wait long, 

"wi the tear "blinding their ee". 

Tears are not the only expression of sorrow. '.Then 
the maid finds her true love dead (214),- 

A. 13. She swooned thrice upon his breist, 
That was her dearest marrow; 
Said, *Ever alace and wae the day 
Thou wentst frae me to Yarrow I 
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The seven brothers of Fair Margaret make "most piteous 
moan" (74, A, 14); in Bonny Bee Horn (92) there is a lady 
lamenting sair;- 

A. 1. 'And aye J she oried 'Ohonel 

2. Ohone, alas! what shall I do, 
Tormented night and day! 
I never loved a love hut ane, 
And now he's gone away. 

Llay Margaret (69) sighs for Clerk Saunders,- 

A. E3. 'A wat I hide a dolefou day.' 

like expression of grief is found in Lady Maisry (65); 
Lord Ingram and Chiel Wyet (66); Leesome Brand (15); The 
Death of ^ueen Jane (170). 

Vowing austerities is another mode of express- 
ing intense sorrow. ViTien the Lady sees Lord Ingram and 
Chiel 'Vyet (66) dead, she says,- 

E. 42. 'Ye '11 take frae me my silk attire. 

Bring nie a painter's weed, 
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And thro the world for their sakes 
I'll gang and heg my bread,' 

ILaj Margaret ( 69 ) vows , - 

A. 20. '0, Sanders, I'le do for your sake 

Vihat other ladys would na thoule, 
T-hien seven years is come and gone, 
There's near a shoe go on my sole.' 

21. '0, Sanders, I'le do for your sake 

'.'hat other ladys would think mare; 
When seven years is come an gone, 
Ther's nere a comh go in my hair.' 

22. '0, Sanders, I'le do for your sake 

'Vhat other ladys would think lack; 
TTlien seven years is come an gone, 
I'le wear nought "but dowy hlack.' 

The tragic lament survives in Bonnie Earl of Llurray (181) ; 
Bessie Bell and T.'ary Gray (2C1), end Bonnie Jamos Campholl 
(210).- 
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A. 1. 0. its up In the Highlands, 
ah along the sweet Tay, 
Did honie James Campbell 
ride monie a day. 



2. Sadled and bridled, 
and bonie rode he; 

Hame came horse, hame came sadle, 
but neer hame cam he. 

3. And doun cam his sweet sisters, 
greeting sae sair. 

And down cam his bonie wife, 
tearing her hair. 

4. 'Ly house is unbigged, 

my barn's unbeen, 

Lly corn's unshorn, 

my meadow ^rov/s green.' 

Gummere, fPop.Eal. p. 2C9) mentions among the coronachs, 
the "lady lamenting sair", for her laird of Lellerstein 
(230); and v/hat he c^-lls the "wider grief of the clan 
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Coronach" in the dialogue with !?illie ::a©intosh (183); 
then at the last, mentions the oonolufiing lines of Sir 
Patrick Spens (58) as the relic of the old larent. 

The expressions of grief in the French do not 
seem to "be so much in the" form of comrnonplaco as in the 
English. In the hallad Sont Trois Jeunes Cadets 
(BuJ, 1-300), the father tells the lover that his mistress 
is dead,- 

'I ma Joli' maitresse, 
Waitress, reveille-toi; 
Kon coeur se de'^sespere 
De ne te revoi. ' 

Frappez, frappez, tamhours, 
Sonnez, sonnez trompettes, 
Sonnez, sonnez trompettes, 
Sonnez hien tristement; 
Je n'ai plus de r:aitresse.' 

7/hen the wife finds th^t her husV-and is dead (I:'uj. 11-244), 
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Slle a jeto un si haut cri; 
'Grand Dieu, je n'al plus de !7:ari.* * 

le ::ari Teurtrier {3. 2-194),- 

IT 'a nis les deuz genoux en terro, 

L'ais en pleurant, se lamentant, 

D* avoir tue sa femme et son enfant. 

V/hen the "brother discovers that the ^ite Hind is his 
sister, fV. 54) ,- 

II sortit dehors comme un hor^ne hien triste, 
Les yeux rougis des pleurs, en dese^oir s'^crio. 

Varying expressions of grief are found in La T-aitresse 
d'Auherge et I^on Fils (P. X-C08); Sororicide (B Il-rCl); 
La Pemette (Don. I); La Veuve (Puj. IT--74) ; Penoud 
fHI-58S); Le Veuf fPuj. TI-74) ; Lc Pescrteur (Puj. 11-199) 
Grief expressed in austeritjos is found tv.- a certain 
eixtent in the French "ballads. The "brother in La Chasse, 
or La Piche Planche f". 54) is one example. 
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Tour un malheur si fler je feral penitence, 
Serai pendant sept ens sans mettr' chemise "blanche, 
Et j' aural, sous I'epln^pour tolt, rien qu'une tranche.' 

le Grand cepltalne, finding the maid for whom he has ex- 
changed the father, dead, makes a vow,- 

Puls quitta le metier, 
Pour se frire tonsurer. 



The lament is found in a living form in the French, The 
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following form is given hy Blade in his "book, Poesies 
Populaires de la Gaseogne, Tome I, under the title of "oris 
d'enterrement." K. Tiersot (P. 212) says it is still 
sung among the peasants. 

Pour un Pere, 

ah! 
Ahl ahl ahl 
Ah I Praubel 
Ahl Prauhe! 
Ah'. Praubel 
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Moun Diul 

Moun DltLl Moun Diul 

Ah'. 
Praube pail 

Praube pail Praube pail 
Qu'etz mort, praube pail 
Praube pai, qu'etz mortl 

Qu'etz inortl 
Que toumeratz James I 
James I James I 



Ahl 
Ah\ ahl ahl 
Ahl Praube I 
Ahl Praube I 
Ahl Trautel 

Koun Diul 
lioun Diul Moun Diul 

Ahl 
Jrraube pail Praube pail 
Ahl iuoun Diul 
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Se I'emportonl Se I'emportonl 
Se I'emporton au cemeteril 
Lloun Diul Lloun Diul 

Pail Praube pall Enta qu'etz mort, 
Haseoutz beaoun a I'ouetau. 
ToutzcLue bous creseoun. 
Toutzque bous aimaoun. 
Pail Iraube pail Enta qu 'etz mort. 
Lloun Diul 
Lloun Diul Lioun Diul 
Praube pail Qu'erotz ta brabe, 
^ue n'erotz tant . 
Se bous ei desplasut, 

Praube pail 
Sous en deiT'ondi nerdoun. 
Perdounl Perdounl 

Ahl 
Ahl ahl 
Ahl Praube I 
Que ban nous rus debengue? 
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L:oun Diul 
Jia praubo mal qu'es inf erlno . 
llous frais'e mas sos soun toutz i;etitz, 
I a pas que jou enta gouberna I'ouetau. 

Lloun Diul 

Ah I PrLuibel 
Iraute pal, haseuotz lien "besoun. 
lou boun Diu aujo pietat de bous, 
E la sento Sierge. 

Ahl 

irau"bel 

lioun Diul 
Loun Diul Loun Diul 



Grief is rr.ore conventional in the I^nglish than in the 
French "ballads, where there aro no constantly recurring com- 
mon' laces which may "be used indiscriminately "by the differ- 
ent persons; "but the expression of sorrow in the French char- 
acters is more individualized, lacking the coriinonplace ele- 
ment. 2he v/ords in the Iinglish "ballads do not show real 
grief, "but thpt can hardly "be said of the French; neither 
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is there so nuch action in the latter. They show their 
emotion more in vertal expression, than in swift actions 
which characterize the English. Walter Lorris Hart in 
Ballad and ili;io (p. 33), speaiing of laments for tragic 
fate, says, "But even in these ballads the en;otion is 
dramatically conceived. Bonnie James Camphell is not 
the complaint of p poet for a lost companion; it is the 
lament of a v/ife and mother; end. in it grief is doscrihed 
"by its external manifestation, or suggested "by attend'ant 
circuDistances . " 

GrumiTiere (rop.Eal*211) says the laments we have 
are only echoes of old choral cries, so there is a direct 
contrast to this sort of a lament in the long wail of,- 

Ahl Ah I Ah I Ahl irauhel 
Ah'. Prauhel Ah'. Irauhe'. 

almost interminable in its dirge-like repetition; here 
there is no action, nothing hut words to e:xpress the grief 
of the "bereaved. 
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Id. Remorse- 

Remorse ae a mental state can hardly "be dis- 
connected from grief, for all tallads expressing remorse have 
a strong element of grief, but not all expressing grief 
have also remorse. Jlfter lord Barnard (81) has killed 
little I^usgrave, he is stricken with remorse, • 

A. 27.'V/oe worth you, woe v;orth, my mery men all. 
You were nere borne for my good; 
VHiy did ye not offer to stay my hand, 
V.hen ye see me wax so wood.' 

This remorse changes his attitude towards those upon whom 
he spends his bitterness a little before, end he tries to 
atone by giving them an honoris tie burial. The same 
sentiment is expressed in nearly the same way in Child 
liaurice (83)- Old Robin of T^ortingale (8^.), after he 
has killed the knights and punished his wife, su^s,- 

SO.'Liickle is the man's blood I hc^ve sjb:ent, 
To doe thee and me some good;' 
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Sayee, Ever and alacke, my fayre lady, 
I thinke that I was woodel 

3£. And he shope the cross in his right sholder 
Of the white flesh and the redd, 
And he went him into the holy land, 
'iVhere as Christ was quicke and dead. 

The remorse of characters in the French "ballads is 
spent more in apparent mental anguish than in the English. 
The brother who commits the deed in Sororicide (R X-201) 
cries,- 

HelasI ma soeur, helasl pardon je vous dertandel 
Tardon, Je vous demandel le demon m'a tente. 

later the mother finds,- 

Son fils au coin de feu, 
Tont haigne de ses larmes su 
crime qu'il qvait fait. 

Remorse in the r.nglish ballads^ as with grief, ex- 
presses itself in immediate action; in the French, the char- 
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acters express it in their own words of deep feeling. 



YI. WOEID AFTER DEATH. 



Many of the ballads show an interest in the world 
after death. Thomas Byiner (37) receives instructions 
from the ^ueen, - 



a. Heaven and Hell. 



12. '0 see ye not yon narrow roe^d, 

■ 

So thick heset wi thorns and triers? 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Tho after it hut few inquires . 

13. And see ye not that hraid, hraid road 
That lies across yon lillie leven? 
That is the path of wickedness, 

Tho some call it the road to heaven. 

Souls are said to ascend to heaven in Dives and lazarus (56); 
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Sweet Milliain's Ghost (80); Little Llusgrave and Lady Bar- 
nard (81); Bonny Bee Hoin (92). Hughie Grar^e (191) says,- 

A. 20. 'Though they have bereaved me of my life, 

They cannot "bereave me of heaven so high.' 

The place to which ''the hraid, hraid road" leads is not men- 
tioned so often. The hahes tell their Cruel Llother (20) 
that she is to he seven years e portor in hell; I.!arJorie in- 
quires of Sweet 7/illiain's Ghost (77) what is standing at 
his feet. 

C. IS. 'It is three hell hounds, Larjorie, he says, 

That's waiting my soul to keefj.' 

•Man's Enemy' appears personally to the lady of the laird 
of ^Variston (194) as he does to La Par jure (R IV-446) 
upon the night of her wedding, and La Fille Qui Lianque a 
sa Promesse (R IV-444) . Of the man who died from Jealousy 
for his wife, the hallad relates (W 430),- 

Rohin va en enfer, 

Tourmenter Lucifer, 

Et tous les diablotins. 
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Heaven and St. Pierre are represented in Le Paratole de 
St. Luo (R 11-464); paradise and three angels in Sainte 
Catherine fR IV-440) . In another hallad a woman who 
is dying (R IV-44) says,- 



'Ue voyez-vous pas les anges, 
Qui sont a I'entour de mon lit? 
Mon ame s'envole au paradis,' 

The heaven and hell of the French "ballads has more of a 
religious atmosphere than in the English, where It appeals 
to the reader as simply a transition into another world 
not 80 very different nor so very far away from this one. 



h. Spirits Return. 



The after world is known too, through the 
spirits who return. They make their appearance in this 
world again for two purposes, to comfort those left he- 
hind, or to convict someone of guilt. 
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1. To Comfort . 

In the first class "belong the sons of the Viife 
of Usher's Well (79); Sweet 7;illiam's Ghost (77); "A'' ver- 
sion of Clerk Saunders (69); Twa Brothers (49). The 
soul who returns from the Unquiet Grave (78) has a selfish 
motive as well, for he asks,- 

A. 3. '0, who sits weeping on my grave, 

And will not let me sleep?' 

Tiersot (p. 23) gives a ballad exemplifying the same idea, 
A mother mourns for her daughter seven years, and she fi- 
nally appears from her grave, and her mother presents her 
children to her. In Le Miracle de Jesus (R IV-108) , 
the mother of three children is dead and the father married 
again to the usual cruel step-mother; the dead mother is 
allowed to return to her children one night. La Uourice 
du Roi (R X-205) is saved from death "by the return of the 
spirit of the young king who clears her from "blame. 
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2. To Convlot , 

The balDes of the Cruel Kother (20) appear for 
the opposite purpose of accusing their mother of guilt: 
Proud lady Kargaret (47); lord Thomas and Fair Annet (75); 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William (74); Sir Hugh or the Jew's 
Daughter (155) belong in the same class. The manner of 
the return to this life is somewhat different in Twa Sis- 
ters (2) and Young Benjie (86); in the former the harp 
made of the maidenfe "body speaks, in the latter the corpse 
speaks by the force of a superstitious charm of leaving 
the door ajar at midnight. The dead hind in the French 
"ballad speaks and reproaches the brother for her death, 
but there do not seem to be as many returning spirits as 
in the English. 



VII. COUYMTIOISfS OF DEATH. 

a. Imprecation . 

There are many conventions in the bal- 
lads which are in some way connected with death, one of 
the most common is the imprecation. As a rule it is 
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simply a oommonplaoe and has no special force, as in Clerk 
Saunders (69);- 

B. 19. '0, wae be to my seven brethern, 

A wat an ill death mat they die I ' 

And in Sir Patrick Spens (58),- 

K. 2. '0, wae be to the man,' he says, 
'That's tauld the king o me; 
Altho he be my ain brother. 
Some ill death may he die I' 

These harmless expressions of feeling are found in such 
ballads as Young Andrew (48); Young Johnstone (88); Fause 
TTnight Upon the Road (3); Willie and Lady Kaisry (70); 
lord Thomas and Fair Annet (75); The lass of Roch Royal 
(76); Child !.-aurioe (83); Fause Foodrage (89); Johnie 
Cock (114); Sir John Butler (165). The curse is potent 
in the Mother's Kalison, or Clyde's Water (216), and is 
fulfilled in the death of the son. The French ballade 
do not seem to have a corresponding comnonplace, and when 
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imprecations are used they are signifioant, as in La 
Religieuse TRetelle (R 17-446) . 

-A 

Ohl maudits soient le moitre ciui a fait le cloitrel 
Et les masons qui I'ont construit, ils meriteraient 

d'en mourirl 
Ohl maudits soient I'ltoffe qui a fait ma robe, 
Et le cordon de Saint Franqois qui est attache 

I'entour de moil 
Ohl maudits soient le toile qui fait mon voile, 
Et les oiseauz du malheureux qui ont coupe mes 

"blonds cheveux. 
Ohl maudits soient le pretre qui a dit la messe, 
Et tous les clcrcs qui I'ont servl', et moi-meme 

qui I'entendisl 
Je mets ma tete en vitre, je vois ces filles, 
viui se promen avec leur amants, et moi^ Je suis 

dans le couvent. 

A maiden says of one v/ho hrings her nev/s of her lover's 
desertion (R Z-379),- 
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Ahl qu'lltut la corde au oou 
la nouvelle qu'il me mande! 

There is also a form of a curse in la Chasse (Yl 54) , but 
each one has a part in the story, and is not simply an 
exclamation as in the English hallads. 



h. Testament , 

The testament is a frequent accompan- 
iment of the death hour. Prof. Child (Vol. V, p. 498) 
indexes these under classes which may he divided into those 
Vrhich will good things to friends, and ill things to the 
liuthor of death, and those in which there is no animosity. 
A type of the first class is found in The Cruel Brother 

(11).- 

A. 20. 'C, lead me gently up yon hill, 

And I'll there sit dov/n, and n<'{1re my will.' 
21. '0, what will you leave to your father doar?' 
'The silver-shode steed that "brought me here! 
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22. '0, what will you leave to your mother dear? 

'Ly velvet pall and my silken gear!' 
23. '^at will you leave to your sister Anne?' 

'Lly silken scr.rf and my gowden fan'.' 
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24. 'Yi^at will you leave to your sister Grace?' 
'Ky tloody deaths to wash and dress!' 

25. 'Vih.at will you leave to your "brother John?' 
'The gallows-tree to hang him onl' 

26. 'V.Tiat will you leave to your "brother John's wife?' 
'The wilderiness to end her life.' 

Other "ballads containing this sane type of will are, Lord 
Handal (12), and Edward (13)- Fair I.Tary of "allington 
(91) gives a type of the second sort.- 

A. 30. •Come take the rings off my fingers, 

the skin it is so white. 
And give them to my mother dear, ■ 

for she was all the wite.' 
31. 'Come take the rings off my fingers, 

the veins they are so red. 
Give them to Sir TJilliam Fenvick, 

I'm sure his heart will "bleed*' 

like this testament are those found in Lizie ^an (51); lady 
Malsry (65); Bonny Bee Horn (92); Bonny John Seton (198); and 



Lord Derwentwater (£08). The will has no constantly 
recurring place in the French as in the English hallads; 
there is a rather general suggestion of one in the "ballad 
le Roi Captif (E. II p. 92).- 

Or, va porter lettre a la reine, 
Aussl a Greorges^non petit fils, 
M,u'il ait bien soin de mon royaurie, 
Apres ma mort sera pour lul. 

These testaments often have a very telling tragic ef- 
fect, especially those which end with a surprise and climax 
in the last item, as in Edward (13) and Lord HandalflE) . 
They give a tragic revelation of motive and situation which 
the French hallads miss. 



c. Portents , 

Certain signs are known as portents of death 
in the "ballads and one of the- surest is the sight of a ghost 
The spirit, who wanders from his unquiet grave (78) to his 
grieving true-love v/arns her,- 
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A. 5. 'You crave one kiss of y.y clay col<l lii-s; 
But my breath smells earthly strong; 
If you have one kiss of r-y clay cold lips, 
Your time will not Le long.' 

This same warning comes in Clerk Saunders (69); Twa Brothers 

(49); Sweet ^Tilliam's Ghost (77); Lady Alice (85). 

Another unfailing sign is the following dream: - 

74, (Fair I^argaret and Sweet Vk'illiam) . 

A. 8. 'I dreamed a dream, my dear lady. 
Such dreams are never good. 
I dreamed my "bovver was full of red swine, 
And my "bride "bed full of "blood.' 

This premonition figures in other "ballads - Young Johnstone 
(88); The Lass of Rooh Hoyal (76); The Battle of Otterhurne 
(161); Sir John Butler (165); Captain Car (178); Kohie 
Uo"ble (189); Lord Thomas Stuart (259); The Braes o Yarrow 
(214); The llother's Llalison, or Clyde's :\ator (216). 
Through £ir Patrick S.^ons (58), we learn two nautical sipns 
of disaster, in version G. 



10. 'I saw the new moon late yestreen, 
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^#1 the old moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, maater, 
I fear we'll suffer harrr.' 



Version P.- 



8. Out and spak Earl Patrick Greham, 
Vi± the saut tear in his ee; 
'Bow sin we've seen the mermaiden, 
Dry Ir^nd we'll never seel' 

Superstition attributes significance to certain peculiar in- 
cidents which "bode ill. V^hen Johnie Armstrong (169) starts 
on his journey, 

B. 8. 'The wind it hlew hard, full sore it did rain,' 
and GS if receiving a v/arnin^ from this, he says,- 

'ilow fare you well, "brave Guilt -knocn Hall I 
I fear T shall never see thcc aQain.' 

Hings which turn color give warning not only of unfaithfulness, 
hut of the death of e true-love, as in Bonny Bee Horn (92), and 
Lamkin (93). In the E version of lamkin (93), there is a 
warning of the disasters at home. 



23. lord Montgomery Bate in England 
drinking with the king; 
The buttons flew off his coat, 
all in a ring. 

Lady Maisry's lover has the same experience in the version 
D. In the hallad lord Derwentwater (208) there is 
another strong aign.- 

A. 8. They had not rode a cile "but one, 
Till his horse fell over a stone. 
'It's warning gude eneuchl' my lord Derwentv/ator 

said, 
'Alive I'll never come hame.' 

In the Buchan version of the I'other's Malison (216), a nose- 
hleed foretells death. uhen Mary Hamilton (173) goes up 
the Parliament stair,- 

A. 9. The heel came off her shee, 

And lang or she cam down again, 
She was condemned to dee. 



Portents in the French tallade seem rather to take 
a religious than a purely superstitious form. Instead of 
the appearance of a ghost, Christ in the guise of a poor man 
says to la Bonne Dame (E 11-462) (Don. 31). 

Vous ne tarderez pas une heure, vous 
serez morte et trepassee, 

Vous ne tarderez pas deux heures, dTlns 
le poradis vous serez. 

A similar thing takes place in Le Kendiant et la Servcmte 
Au Cure (R 11-460). The Virgin pIso appears to a shep- 
herdess (R IV-110) and telle her she is going to die; when 

she is left alone, 

Trouvrf sur sa main "blanche un mot d'ecrit. 

ftu'elle etait la servante de Jesus-Christ. 

In the Vendee version of Henaud, he meets Derth face to face 
in the road, pnd is questioned hy him. 

'Aimes-tu mourir cette nuit 
Que d'etre sept ans a langulr? 
Aimes-tu mleux mourir ^ present 
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Que d'etre sept rns languissant?' 
'J'aime mluux mourir cette nuit, 
^ue d'etre sept i^ns a lanquir.' 

The portents of the English and French ballads are 
distinctly different in spirit. There is a very evident 
fatalism in the former; the warning of death comes, it is 
accepted usually with no apparent concern, and what may come 
beyond is not thought of. This heightens the tragic ef- 
feet in the gr ono h ballads. The English seem near the 
pagan folk belief, and the French veneered over or displaced 
by a later more sophisticated religion. 



d. Burial . 

The final scene of a tragedy has been reduced 
to a commonplace, and the usual form of disposing of the 
body is by burial. The Cruel IJother (£C),- 

C* 4. Has howkit a hole baith deep and wide. 
She put them in baith side by side. 
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The "burial or final rites are mentioned in somewhat the same 
manner in many hallads; Bonnie Annie (24); The Three Ravens 
(26); Proud Lady Kargaret (47); Twa Brothers (49); Bonny 
Hind (50); Clerk Saunders (69); little Musgrave and Lady 
Barnard (81); Sir Lionel (18); Sheath and Knife (16); Lee- 
some Brand (15); Bahylon (14); Cruel Brother (11); Rohin 
Hood's Progress to Mottingham (139); The Jew's Daughter 
(155). In connection with the burying place, there is 
the commonplace of the plants which grow out of the grave. 
The typical form is given in Earl Srend (7),- 

B. 18. Lord William was huried in St. Mary's Ilirk, 

Lady liargaret in Mary's quire, 
Out of the Lady's grave grew a honny red rose, 
And out o the knight's a "briar. 

19* And they twa met, pnd they twa plat. 
And fain they wad he near; 
And a' the world might ken right weel. 
They were twa lovers dear. 
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The same commonplace, vrrying slightly in form, is found in 
Fair Janet f64); Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (74); Fair Mar- 
garet and Sweet V;illiam (74); Lord Lovel (75); Lady Alice 
(85). The terms describing hurial have more variety in 
the French than in the English "ballads, although the word 
"enterrer" occurs frequently. Le Passage du Soie 
(K Z-205) , and La Uarquise Empoisonee illustrate this fact. 

Le Passage du Bois.- 

Mais I'ont pris: I'ont enterre, 

Sons des fougeres I'ont enterre. 

Marquise Empoisonee.- 

Le roi lui fit fairs un tomheau. 

The plant commonplace is also found in the French "ballads 
(W 4),- 

Sur la tomh du gar9on on y mit un epine, 
Sur la tomh de la "belle on y mit une olive. 
L'epine crut si haut qu'elle emhrassa 1' olive. 

These pretty sayings concerning the flowers and the lovers' 
graves, give a touch of pi^thos to what would otherv/ise be 
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pure tragedy. 



VIII • ACTIOIT AUD H ARSAT lOH . 



One of the special characteristics of ballads comes 
under the head of action and narration. According to 
Whitcomh, action consists of all the events which are sup- 
posed to happen, while narration is the iriore telling, and 
may omit some action; this condensed narration he cells 
foreshortening, the sort of narrative art which reaches a 
very high degree in the "ballads. There are no elaborate 
shadings nor vanishing points of vision, hut the picture . 
is brought to the mind in a startingly near and bold out- 
line by a skillful, though unconscious manipulation of move- 
ment, suspense or dialog. 

a. Suspense . 

In Edward (13) it is by a combination of the 
two latter. The suspense is held until the final lines, 
and the vvhole is presented by means of dialog. The 
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action whloh has taken place is revealed at the last in 
simply two lines of narration, from which the matter may 
he guessed. 

A. 12. A fire o coals to hurn her, wi hearty cheer, 

And she'll never got inair o me. 

lord Handal (12) has rau.ch the same manner of foreshorten- 
ing the action into a few words of dialog. 

h. Movement. 

The movement of the simple hallads goes "by 
leaps and hounds" (Bal. and Ep. p. 46), which causes much 
of the action to he omitted in the narration. This is 
exemplified hy any of the hallads, hut Earl Brand (7) may 
he considered as typical of the movement in the tragic 
hallads. The B. version starts with a rush of action 
in the words, - 

B. I. 'Rise up, rise up, now lord Douglas,' she says, 

'And put on your armour so hright.' 

The fight is passed over quickly, with more time devoted to 
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the narration of the ride; then the quick ending which is 
partly in dialog as Earl Brand calls upon his mother to 
"make his bed"; then the stanza,- 

B. 17. Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 
lady Margaret leng ere day. 

The real actions of the tragedy, which would he given at 
length in a novel, is simply touched in the hallad. The 
narration of the death itself occupies little of the "ballad, 
as in the following,- 

81, Little liusgrave and Lady Barnard. 

A. 23. The next stroke that Lord Barnard stroke. 
Little Kusgrave nere struck m.ore . 

49 . Twa Brothers . 

A. 2. There was a knife in Sir Y/illie's pouch. 
Sled him a deadly wound. 

51. Lizie Wan. 

A. 5. And he has cutted aff Lizie V/an's head. 
And her fair body in three. 
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0. Dialog > 

In Jean Renaud (R XI-98) of the French 
hallads, the narration of tragio action is given in dialog 
as in Edward (IS), "but the suspense is only for the wife, 
as the death is told to the reader.- 

(Parisis R* XI. p. 98) 

Quand Jean Renaud ohez lui revint 

II y revint triste et chagrin. 
'Ma mere, voila mon frere louis, 

Mais je croix vien qu'il va mourir'- 
'Bon Jour, ma m^re' -'Bonjour, mon file. 

Ta femme est accouchee d'un p'tit.' 
'Allez, ma mere, allez devantl 

Faites-moi dresser si has 

Que ma femme ne I'entende pas.' 

Et quand oe fut vers la minuit, 

Louis Renaud a rendu 1' esprit. 
•Bon Jour, ma fills; comment vous va?' 
'Meroi, ma mere; ca n'va point mal. 

Mais dites-moi ma mere, ma mie, 
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Pourquoi j'entends pleurer alnsi? 
'Ma fllle ce sont les enfants, 
Qui Be plalgnent du mal de dents.' 

'Male dltes-mol, ma indre, ma mle, 
Pourquoi les femmes pleurent aussl' 
Ka fllle, c'est un oouvert d' argent 
Qu'on a perdu en eohaudant. 
Pour un couvert faut-il pleurer? 
II vaudrait "bien mleux le rechercher . ' 

'Mais dltes-moi, ma mere, ma mie. 
Pourquoi les hommes pleurent aussl.' 

'Ka fllle, c'est un des chevaux gris 
Qu'on a perdu a I'ecurie, 
Pour un cheval faut-il pleurer? 
Ca ne vaut pas de s'affllger. 
!L!on marl qui est a Bordeaux 
Va m'en envoyer de plus "beaux/ 

'IJais dltes-mol, ma mSra. ma mie, 
Pourquoi J'entends oogner alnsi.' 

'Ma fllle, ce sont les charpentlers 
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Qui raccomodent I'e'soalier. ' 
'Mais dltee-rnol, ma mere, ma mie, 

Pourquoi J'entendB chanter alnsi.' 
*Ma fille, c'est la prooesslon 

Qui fait le tour de la maison. ' 
'Mais dites moi, ma mere, ma mie, 

Pourquoi les cloches sonnent ainsil ' 
'Lla fille, c'est la procession. 

Qui s'eloigne de la maison.' 
'Ah dites-moi, ma mere, ma mie, 

Je voudrais sortir aujourd' hui. 

Mais dites-moi, me mere, ma mie. 

Quel hahit mettroi-Je aujourd' hui?' 
'Mettez le hleu, mettez le hlanc; 

Le noir est est "bien consequent.' 
'Mais dites-moi, ma mere, ma mie, 

Pourquoi mettre le noir aujourd'hui?' 

Pour une femme qu'c dee enfants 
Le noir est bienplus consequent- 
'Ahl dites-moi, ma niere, iTia mie. 
Quel heau soleil nous rejouitl 
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Ivlals dites-mol, ma m&re, ma mie, 
Pourquol oette belle tomte fraiche ici?' 

'Ma fllle, Je n'plux plus te I'cccher. 
C'est ton mari qu'est decade.' 

'Ha mere, dites au fossoyeur, 
Qu'il creuse une fosse pour deux; 
Et que I'espace y soit si grand 
yiue I'on y mette aussi 1' enfant. 

This ballad has not quite the same startling effect that 
ballads of this sort have in English, but the constant re 
petition of phrases, and revelation at the end, is in the 
manner of tragic ballads of dialog. Tragic action is 
represented in very little narrative in the French as in 
the English ballads. Le Kari Keurtruer (R X-194),- 

liari, aurais-tu le courage 
Debe donner la mort ioi. 
II faut mourir, il faut mourir. 
Adieu ma femme et mon petit. 
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le Flambeau fR VII-82),- 

m 

Quand il e vu son "blanc visage, 
II n'ai trepasse, 

le Meutre de la Mle (R 1-196),- 

Mais le galant n'eu tire^ son'epee 
Dans son coeur I'a plonge. 

La Fille Parricide (Buj. 11-239),- 

"l^rend son couteau de chasse^ en 
son ooeur I'a plonge'. 

Sororicide (RX-201},- 

Le pognard dans la main, dans son 
sein il I'enfonce. 



The narration of "both French and English "ballads deals 
as briefly as possible with the tragic event. It is the 
merest statement of the action, or it is left to "be inferred 
from the context. The story never expands into details 
of death, hut places emphasis rather upon the living than 
the dead. 
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Guimitere in his chapter on '^The Essence of Balladry" 
(p. 339), rarkes this statement, - 

"By a rough hut apt division, out of the three 
hundred odd hallads we may call twenty hy this title of 
the "happy ending"; with them tragedy is averted, hut often, 
as in "The Fair ''aid of Ilorthumherland'^, escppe from death 
is no hoon. There are ahout seventy-five of the chronicle 
or epic type, which includes ^-)t once the sterling Rohin Hood 
and other outlaw hallads;- and there are seventy hrllads 
which ir.py he credited, vvith large use of the word romrnce, 
ranging for scene from p throne to n kitchen, and for heroes 
from Eing Arthur to Tom 7otts. Beyond theso happy ending 
tales, finally, 7;hich just avert tragedy at their close, is 
the fiery gate; j^nd through this one goes to what is really 
the citadel. 'A round hundred of hf-llads, the longest 
list, are purely and simply tragic; end to these must he 
added "Otterhurn" and "Cheviot" from the chronicles. 
Count all the hallads and tragedy is well to the fere: weigh 
them and the odds are still on its greater side." 
The sar:e mar "t^ said, hut not cjuite so strongly, of the 
French halla^ls. Out of three hundred and thirty-nine hal- 
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lads contained in Romania, Eujeaud, Weckorlin end Donoieux, 
eighty-five are purely tragic. Of these English and 
French Ijallads it iiay to said in summary thrt tho characters 
are of high rank, courageous, and found in a close family 
"bond, which makes their events more deeply tragic. 
The plots tell of death met swiftly, through suicide, poison- 
ing, dead naming, childhirth, comhat or lovo, on account of 
unanalyzed motives of a desire to receive honor or esci'pe 
disgrace; through jealousy or to take revenge. The time 
and piece settings are not significrnt, and add little to 
the tragic effect. The mental states of grief and re- 
morse are more or less in conventional exprefir^ions , f^nd 
show only a sort of reserved S'.nd communal emotion. The 
Torld after ("^eath is more pagan in tho English, thr-n the 
French Lallads, Pnd the ghost returns more often in the for- 
r.er. Lany comr:onplaoes of 'leath licvo grown up in impreca- 
tions, testaments, portents ar^l turial. The action of 
events in Voth the French ltA the ]":nr;lish halla^^c, :g (-)ndensod 
to very rapid and rroagor narration; in Gurr.more's fitting 
words, (p. 34C), "They echo without comment the clash of man 
and fate. If any lesson is to he learned from them, it 
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is "by iraplication: the old lesson tlu t while destiny is 
inevitable, inexorable, the victim ir^ there neither to 
whiFiper nor to mock over his ;'lipht, ^v.t singly to r^lay 
the irian. Tra£;edy. hut not pessiniism, is their last word. 
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